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THe Committee charged with organizing the 


‘Centenary Celebrations of the Origin of our -Kent | 


Churches, decided that a brief account of the begin- 
nings would, if wtitten. and read, help to inspire that 
spiritual renewal which the time demands. At the 


request of that Committee, the following pages were © 


. written in love and hope.- If a Dedication is permis- 
sible, these to, the memory of Charles Black, of 
Cradles and of Hartlip church, a saint of .God whose 
love i in my early ministry ‘was one of my most valued 
gifts. 

The great « effort to clear off ‘all the debts from our 
Trust estates in Kent promises right nobly and worthily 
_ to mark the Centenary. It is the ‘deeper and dearer 
wish of, all-promoting the celebration that this century 
in its first quarter may see in these churches a revival 
of Christian experience aid ‘service which shall even 
more truly and vitally. commemorate the spintea) 
triumphs of a century ago. 


Three considerations exclude from the main story 


- the origins of the former Free Methodist Churches— 
Star Hill, Rochester; Arden Street, Gillingham; 


Lower Rainham and Ivy Street. First, and chiefly, = 
limitations of space and ‘unity of design’ keep the 
narrative to a period which ends before the formation. 


of those churches. These considerations also exclude 


interesting facts connected with the building of other ° 
churches in the area. Secondly, the facts of interest . 


‘and importance obtainable are few. Lastly, it has not 
- been possible to get these’ in-time for setting up in the 
first sixteen pages. A brief note from material sup- 


plied by my friend, .Rev. Frank Fairfax, is added on 


the third page of the cover. 
My warm thanks alsé. to my friend, Rev. J. H. 


Squire, B.A,,, B.D., for reading the proofs with me _ 


and for helpful‘suggestions. . ~ Cy G."H. 


yo" . 
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Che Centenary of a 
Great Revival. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF UNITED METHODISM 
IN KENT. 


__Iy 1815 William O’Bryan first preached in certain 

villages in North Devon. In October of that year the 
first Society of what became the Bible Christian Church 
was formed at Lake Farm House, Shebbear. Within 
four and a half years the young church had a Kent 
Mission. Passing over the intervening counties and 
for the time London itself, James Thorne and his com- 
rade William Lyle, began their zealous labours in 
Chatham and Brompton in February, 1820. 

It was the England of Charles Dickens’ boyhood 
through which they ride on that cold February day. 
And it is in the pages of “Pickwick Papers’’ that we 
may see as well as anywhere the London, the Roches- 
ter, the Chatham to which James Thorne came from 
the far south-west of England. He might have passed 
a Dr. Slammer in the High Street, Rochester. He 
might have seen a Sam Weller or a Mr. Pickwick him- 
self in the inn yard at London. And the first chapel 
built in Chatham and Brompton by the Bible Chris- 
tians faced the Lines where Mr. Pickwick and _ his 
friends got into trouble in the sham fight. 

How did it befall that the Cornish and Devon 
‘“ Bryanites,” as they were called in the first years, sent 
preachers across the greatest breadth of England, from 
Devon to Kent, within five years of the beginning of 
their church? It is the story of 


A Letter, a Lot, and a Journey. 

In September, 1819, a man named William Clark 
wrote from Chatham to William O’Bryan asking him 
to send two preachers, a man and a woman, to Chatham. 
Clark had met John Hocking, a stone-mason, lately 
come from Plymouth, who gave an account of the 
simple and earnest preaching of the ‘“Bryanites’’ in 
Plymouth and the results of their evangelism. And 
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Clark was impressed that such preaching was greatly 
needed in his own town. Hence the letter. The leaders 
of the Devon revival concluded it was a providential 
opening, and at the Christmas Quarterly meeting 
William O’Bryan asked God to direct who should go 
to Kent. And ‘‘like fire in my bones,’’ so he wrote, 
the conviction came to James Thorne that he must go. 
On the fourth of January O’Bryan and Thorne met 
again. Came a letter from- William Lyle saying that 
he must go to:-Kent. with ‘or without consent. 
Then the lot was: cast; for ministers were sometimes 
stationed by lot in those very. early days of the Bible 
Christians—there have been cases where a less Scrip- 
tural method has been followed; not only among Bible 
Christians—and the lot. decided.that James Thorne and 
William Lyle should preach in Kent. 

After James Thorne had collected some donations 
toward the expense, the two young men met in Exeter 
on the 21st of February. _They.left by coach that 
evening. Their. seats were outside. -. Snow lay on the 
ground,. in. places Knee ‘deep. - A keen east wind was 
blowing. And there. was.-rain.-. Thus for a twenty- 
six hours’ journey from Exeter to London, warmed by 
that “fire -in’-his - bones” of- : which. ‘Thorne— wrote, 
The next day. they arrived . at:: Brompton, ‘Chatham 
where Mr. Clark dwelti °°. 7. .- camer : 


os Struggle fora Footing. — 


As their. journey was cold so their ‘reception -by 
Chatham.was chilly. They had supper with Mr. Clark, 
but they.-had to sleep at.the ‘Golden :Lion.” | Ang 
there ‘they: lodged: for. some time. No one seemed. to 
want them-except Clark. Wesleyans opposed them, 
though a Baptist pulpit ;was opened. to James Thorne. 
One sees the two men—Lyle, by no means tha 
physical-.equal -of ‘his. friend, -and early ‘broken 
under. the. great toil, and Thorne—sometimes to. 
gether, sometimes apart;. going here and. there seeking 
an opening. Their slender means were going rapidly, 
The. doors seemed barred against them. Sometimes 4 
day’s journey was twenty miles. 

On the 29th they secured a schoolroom at Brompton 
for two shillings a. week. At first the congregations 
were small, ten, fourteen, twenty, only. They then be- 
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sought the Lord to open their way, or to make it clear 
they were mistaken in their call, so that they might 
return. On the 5th of March came the first reassuring 


James Thorne about 1830, 


sign. Mary Barrett wept under the Word. On the 
same day William Lyle went into the country. He had 


little success. But the constable opposed him. “And 
this,” wrote James Thorne,” was a sign for good.” 
Thus by the tears of a woman and the opposition of a 
constable God confirmed their call. 

It was not until the 5th of March that anyone invited 
them to dinner or tea. That day they received hospi- 
tality. They might have taken that as a sign for good. 
The struggle was not over, but the tide had turned. 
On the 8th of March two rooms were taken, one at 
Troy Town, the other at Strood. The following week 
the room at Strood was locked against William Lyle. 
On the 9th twelve persons formed the congregation at 
Frindsbury. At Brompton there was an increase of 
‘the congregation. The next day the iwo brethren 
separated, James Thorne went west to Cliffe and 
William Lyle east to Sheerness. At Cliffe the “ petty 
kings,” as James Thorne called the local magnates, 
threatened a woman. that if she suffered preaching: in 
her house she would be turned out herself. Lyle 
returned from Sheerness without success; but the 
next day was able to hire a preaching-room on the 
Brook, a notorious part of Chatham for many a. year. 
There James Thorne had tried to get a chapel which 
seems to have been unoccupied, and failed. 

On the 15th the brethren found a home. Mr. Lyle 
took a room at 15 Manor Street, Brompton. A bureau 
bed served as pulpit by day. There they preached 
and slept. But none slept while they preached. Con- 
gregations grew until the rooms in which they preached 
were too small. It was a white heat of evangelism. 
And it diminished not but rather grew. It ran through 
the parishes, sometimes meeting with ready material, 
and then a blaze arose ; sometimes utter irresponsive- 
ness and a passing on. About them were beautiful 
churches ; in the area covered in the first months, two 
cathedrals. There were the chapels of the ancient 
Dissenters and the early Methodists. But seldom a 
welcome or a recognition that they represented the 
outbreaking of the primal Christian fires, a revival of 
the first Methodism. Rather they met with suspicion 
and they were actively opposed. And yet it was John 
Wesley’s spirit and method, his eager restlessness, his 
passion for souls. Their doctrine was recognised by 
certain ‘ancient Methodists ” as that of early Method- 
ism. ‘Dr. Coke preached the same doctrine,” so one of 
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them told James Thorne. A poor old woman, a 
mulatto, caught him by the hand after a sermon at 
Rochester, and said, “This is like the Methodists, thirty 
years ago. I experienced it in North America.” James 
Thorne’s words setting forth the doctrine are, “Salva- 
tion from the guilt, power and in-being of sin.” He 
calls his experience, “The blessing of perfect love.” 

One day’s service recorded in James Thorne’s diary 
was: “Prayer-meeting at six; men’s class at seven 
(two joined) ; preached at half-past nine to an attentive 
congregation ; walked to the Brook, preached at eleven, 
at Troy Town at half-past two and at six at the Brook 
again i congregations large} returned to Brompton and 
assisted Br. Lyle at the female class, two joined 
twenty-seven in both classes.” ‘After Good Friday he 
says he was dead in spirit and poorly in body. He had 
spoken three times before breaking his fast. He 
naively remarked: “I must be a little more careful, 
in future, I believe.” 

The classes just mentioned—the first in Kent— 
were formed on the 26th of March. There was a class 
for males and one for females; each contained four 
persons. The men were William Clark, William 
Stephens, Stephen Bailey and John Clifford. Two of 
these were soldiers. One, William Stephen, had’ heard 
James Thorne in Cornwall. He brought his comrade, 
Stephen Bailey. -The women were Elizabeth Clark, 
Frances Clark, Mary Barrett and Judith Hosier. To 
this latter, one day returning from Rainham, James 
Thorne gave five arguments against extravagance in 
dress. 

Then we read of full houses. “More than the 
houses would hold.” The prayer for congregations 
was turned into one for larger houses. On Sunday, 
7th May, there were so many to hear James Thorne 
reach at the Brook that he stood outside the window 
and had audience of three hundred people. There were 
still more in the evening, and they stayed to the end, 
although it rained much. 


The Coming of the Women. 


It was when Catherine Reed and Ann Cory arrived 
as reinforcements that the greatest triumphs were won. 
Catherine Reed was of another North Devon family, 
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the third daughter of the Reeds of Holwill Farm. The 
name, like that of Thorne, stands among the elect 
pioneers of the Bible. Christian Church. William 
Reed, perhaps their greatest preacher, was a brother. 


Here we come upon a story within a story: one 
of the love stories of the early Bryanites. James Thorne 
and ‘Kitty’ Reed, to give her the pet name so dear 
to her husband and lover, so manifestly fitted for each 
other, were married at Shoreditch Church on the 18th 
of September, 1823. Early in that year someone wrote 
James Thorne desiring him to prevent the travelling 
preachers marrying. ‘‘I am for, instead of against, 
marrying, provided it is done scripturally and ration- 
ally,” he replied. Doubtless “Kitty”? Reed was a 
powerful argument against the celibacy of the clergy. 
It is certain, however, that if all Methodist ministers’ 
marriages had proved as happy and helpful to their 
work, Methodism had fared the better. This man and 
his wife were of finest character and natural gifts and 
of gréat executive force; and both were passionately 
devoted to their mission. It is npt too much to say 
that neither would have consented to the union had 
there been a doubt as to its helpful effect upon their 
work. , 

_It was the 16th of June when the two women 
preachers arrived at Chatham ; James Thorne met them 
in London. Women stood side by side with men in 
the “‘Bryanite’’ Revival. For years there were at least 
one-third of the travelling preachers women (in 1825 
the proportion was one-half) in the Bible Christian 
denomination. Long before the Salvation Army, James 
Thorne saw clearly that in Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female, and that women were called of God 
as well as men to preach the Evangel, and answered 
to the tests of the call as well as men. 

At Chatham there was a great stir when the women 
arrived. The older Nonconformists, including the 
Wesleyans, fulminated against female preaching. 
James Thorne was no less vigorous and mora success- 
ful in defence. Meanwhile the women preached. And 
it was great preaching. Catherine Reed’s first sermon 
astonished James Thorne himself. A doctor said, God 
must have sent her. Ann.Cory spoke in the evening 
fo a thousand people. 


- 


Results. 

"James Thorne spent the months of July and August 
in Devon and Cornwall. The openings were so many 
and the leaders of his calibre so few, that he was 
always badly needed in more places than one. North: 
Devon called for him. The extending work in Cornwall 
must have a visit. The new mission in Kent could 
not afford his absence even for a day. The work 
demanded half a dozen James Thornes. Not that 
devoted and able men and ‘women were altogether 


lacking. But the work grew so amazingly in those 


first years that the competent labourers were far too 
few. This in part accounts for the comparative failure 
in consolidation, and the fact that the later history of 
these churches in, Kent is in some degree disappointing 
compared with the glory and promise of the first 
triumphant years. 

Add to this, that within seven years of that journey 
to Kent, there had begun in the little Connexion the 
disputes between William O’Bryan and his co-workers 
which culminated in the unfortunate disruption which for - 
some years divided the forces of the young community. 
Obviously this hindered the work and somewhat 
blighted the promise of the wonderful opening years. 
It was James Thorne’s wisdom, judgement, genius and 
devotion, which under God, made him the leader in the 
critical times when the movement was saved. But 
what if all the thought and time and labour could have 
been employed without the distraction of that quarrel, 
as in those years in Kent and London of which we 
write. F 

In September, 1820, after the attack, istruggle 
and victory of that first spring and summer, it was 
recorded that there were 79 members of society and 
62 on trial, making 141 in all. By Christmas there 
were 146, with 114 on trial. Total, 260. And a note 
adds that since the renewal of the tickets 10 more had 
joined. And they had paid their way, with 7s. in hand. 
In, one year the society of 8 grew to 268 members and 
114 on trial. But figures, whether from class-books 
or account books, ill represent the results of such 


-evangelism. Evidence is on record that other - and 


older Methodist churches shared in the revival, as at 
Sheerness and Brompton, for example. After record- 
ing a love-feast at Brompton Wesleyan’ chapel, at 
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which “sixty souls found peace,” James Thorne 
remarks: “I am sure we have done no harm to the 
Methodists in Kent.” ~*~ 
And among the thousands who listened to these 
flaming heralds of salvation were many who received 
the grace of God of whom no entry could be made. 
There were services on board ship, in the officers’ 
mess-room in one case at least, and preachings in the 
garrison. They preached to thousands at the great 
fair in the Lea field, Gillingham. And in other places 
there were large gatherings in the open air. 


Remarkable Scenes. 


Here, in brief, is the story of a wonderful Monday. 
The place is not clearly named. It must have been 
éither Brompton or Chatham. Prayer-meeting at six 
o'clock in the morning. In the evening a love-feast. 
The house is crowded. About nine o’clock a man fell 
on the floor ; presently another standing on one of the 
seats fell down. And very soon another fell ; just like 
a tree. He found peace. Then another. fell down. 
They continued praying with the distressed until nearly 
twelve. Then James Thorne left. They came and sung 
him up/at half-past four, an hour and a half before the 
appointed time for the Tuesday morning: prayer meeting. 
The meeting had been kept up all night. They continued 
praying iintil seven on Tuesday morning. — Between 
the 18th and the 25th of that month (February, 1821) 
forty people professed conversion in different parts of 
the mission. 

At the end of the previous year the conversion of 
a man, named John Allin made a great stir. He averred 
that he had been a Methodist, ‘but had fallen away, 
and had been worse than before. He frequented the 
“Black. Lion.” - There his companions had crowned 
him, the king’ ‘of ‘the liars, swearers and drunkards. 
This man heard the missionaries and was pricked to 
the heart and repented. He resolved upon being a 
Christian.» The landlord of the “Black Lion” was 
heard to remark that he might as. well let his house 
to the Bryanites, for they had such influence over the 
people that they no longer came to his tap-room. And ° 
he added: “They have got John Allin now, and who 
they will have next I do not know, except they have 
the Devil.” 


Union Street Chapel, Chatham, 1829. 
After Hartlip, the oldest building now in use in Kent United Methodism. 


At Chatham a Mrs. Hopper gave a striking testi- 
mony which was typical of the triumphs of those great 
days. Her husband, a dockyard man, went regularly 
to public-houses after supper on pay nights. She 
would seek him about ten or eleven, hunting him from 
one public-house to another. When found she would 
scold and he would swear. They would quarrel on 
the way home and arrived there continued cursing and 
swearing at each other. Their children learned their 
profanity and swore as badly as themselves. Said she : 
“Our home was like a little hell.” There was an 
evening when husband and wife went to the room on 
the Brook to hear a woman preach. It seemed to Mrs. 
Hopper as if the woman was describing their home 
life; and she mentally blamed her neighbour for 
telling the preaching woman: about them. She also 
thought, “It is all true.” Then she wept. All at 
once she wondered where her husband was ; and look- 
ing across the room which was packed, she saw -him 
and he was weeping too. She wept all the more. They 
both “found mercy through faith in Christ Jesus.” And 
she continued: “We are as happy as we used to be 
miserable.” She described her changed home and 
triumphantly ended: “Our house which used to be a 
little hell is now like a little Heaven.” 

Another striking case was that of Thomas Whiffen, 
a clerk in the Ordnance department. He had become 
a profligate of several sorts. And was a kind of 
sceptic. He, too, under Catherine Reed’s preaching 
was converted and found peace. He became a diligent 
worker and influential member of society and was a 
great friend of the preachers, generous in his gifts. 
In after years through taking a glass of elder wine 
when much exhausted, he broke out again and continued 
drinking for days until restrained by main force. 
Happily, on coming to himself, he felt’ the shame and 
degradation of it all and again repented and again 
humbly accepted Christ’s salvation. His shame was so 
great that he never lifted up his head again among 
his old friends but joined another section of the church.” 

There were many conversions at Sheerness from 
among the most dissolute of the people. The preach- 
ing room was in a place known as the Swamp, in, Blue 
Town. There sailors and prostitutes congregated. 
Many of them heard the Word and were radically 
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changed. It were easy for the superior critic to speak 
of the errors and uncertainties of mere emotionalism. 
That were simply to beg the question. This revival 
was not mere emotionalism. James Thorne and most 
of his fellows in this movement were men of sound 
judgment, of sober sense. In North Devon to this day 
are to be found men as sober in judgment and as keen 
and even hard in business as any from the moors and 
dales of Yorkshire. It takes a lot of mere emotional- 
ism to wrest a living from a Dartmoor farm. James 
Thorne’s testimor:y is a witness to what has already 
been stated and supported ; this was a movement having 
the same characteristics as the first Methodist 
revival, and, after the New Testament, it is traceable 
to that source. James Thorne wrote in 1818: ‘“Read- 
ing Mr. Wesley’s Journals was a blessing to me.- I 
clearly see in reading of the work recorded in Journal 
III. for 1739, that the same Spirit has been poured out 
on our neighbourhood for the last three years. And 
yet some Wesleyan Methodists call it rant, enthusiasm, 
etc. But, let men say what they will, it must be God’s 
work to make an open reprobate a sober, quiet, pious 
Christian.” 

A similar work began in Canterbury, where a Mr. 
Vile, who had attended the Cathedral and the Wesleyan 
chapel, but got no good, after listening an hour to 
Ann Cory, found what he long had sought. It. was 
there, too, that a barber who had for some time been 
convinced it was wrong’ to work on the Sabbath, was 
so wrought upon that he cried-out in the meeting: 
“Now I will shut shop! Now’I will shut shop!” 


’ How the Work Spread. 


It has been remarked more than once that the early 
Bible Christians were great walkers. And James 
Thorne must have been unsurpassed. Here is an 
example. After a walk of twenty-three miles to Tun- 
bridge, carrying an extra great coat and an umbrella, 
James Uglow and himself, starting after dark, tramped 
a further ten or eleven miles to Horsemandean. Next 
day, after waiting some hours, he attended before the 
magistrates to support a charge against certain persons 
of disturbing one of their meetings. Back to Tun- 
bridge and preached. Next day three of them walked 
to Lewes, twenty-two miles. He admits fatigue. The 
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following day they walked to Brighton, making a total 
of ninety-five miles in the four days. Here are two 
entries: “Jan. 16th, 1826. I set out for Ramsgate, 21 
miles . . and my portmanteau to carry.” “March 
10th. In the week before the sixth I walked eighty- 
four miles. Praise God for strength.” And the 
women were great walkers as well as great talkers. 
We read of Ann Cory walking to Sheerness from 
Chatham, in company with James Thorne; for the 
corner-stone laying of the first chapel they opened in 
Kent. Cardiphonia Chapel, Hartlip, was the first 
begun. 

These great physical powers and such endur- 
ance account in part for. the wonderful rapidity 
with which the work spread. The printed plan 
for the Kent Circuit, from January to March, 
1822, bore the following names of places: Bromp- 
ton, Chatham, Troytown, Gillingham, Cardiphonia 
(Hartlip), Ebenezer (Sheerness), Bethesda (New 
Brompton), Faversham, Canterbury, Bapchild, Vield- 
stead, Stockbury, and Ordnance Place (Chatham). 
In addition, on a written plan of week-days for No. 1 
(James Thorne) there appeared Ospringe, Eastchurch 
and Boughton. A circuit that stretched from Rochester 
to Canterbury and took in Sheerness! That year in 
July the circuit was divided, the two circuits being 
Chatham and Sheerness. By this time there was also 
a Brighton Circuit. And in London work had com- 
menced. The Sheerness Circuit included Iaversham, 
Canterbury, Bapchild, Dungate, Wornishill, Swale- 
cliffe, Elham, Shottingham, Margate, Manston, Read- 
ing Street, Ramsgate, Sandwich, Wichling, and 


Dargate. There were in the circuit in 1824 four 
itinerants and thirteen local preachers, with eight on 
trial. No wonder John Thorne, who edited his 


father’s diary, wrote in 1873: Sheerness Circuit has 
been shorn of its fair proportions since those days.”” 
The same remark applies to the whole of the Kent 
area to-day, when we compare the promising and 
heroic beginnings with the proportions of the twentieth 
century United Methodist Church in Kent. There are 
two wonders, first, that so much was accomplished in 
those first years, and, second, that with such _a begin- 
ning we stand where we do to-day. And the above 
list is by no means complete. Fairseat, Offham, and 
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Gravesend appeared on the Chatham plan in 1824. 
Hastings and Battle were opened. The people at Hythe 
desired the missionaries. In 1840 thera was a society 
at Dover. In 1838 from three to five hundred people 
attended an open-air meeting at Brabourne. And 
James Thorne strongly desired to open places along the 
coast from Elham to Battle, so that they might meet 
“our friends of the Brighton Mission.” One wonders 
when and how James Thorne’s dream will come true! 


The Darker Side. 


It is only just to mention briefly that dissensions 
and worse damaged the work at Sheerness. Two 
itinerant preachers were discontinued and the society 
rent. In his absence James Thorne was mispresented 
and maligned. But his presence drove away the ill- 
natured things which some had said of him. There 
were abortive beginnings. Some of the societies were 
like the seed sown in the shallow ground, the plants 
soon withered. The fact is it was impossible to pro- 
vide at once the organization and the requisite agents 
to conserve all the results of such marvellous pioneer 
work as James Thorne accomplished. Doubtless other 
denominations are the stronger to-day for the apostolic 
zeal, abundant labours and powerful preaching of 
those early Bible Christians. 


The First Chapels. 


It is a great joy to know that the first chapel the 
Bible Christians begun in Kent is not numbered among 
the derelict. Cardiphonia chapel, in the pleasant vil- 
lage of Hartlip, about five miles from Chatham towards 
Sittingbourne, abides to this day, and there through 
all the years has continued a living church. It is a 
place of holiest memory. It has been the spiritual 
home and birthplace of saintliest souls. Would there 
were time to tell of Charles Black, of Cradles and of 
“Granny” Hales, who “nursed him for the Lord,” as 
they used to say at Hartlip. . In that parish a Mr. 
Drawbridge and family, people of some means and 
position, were drawn to the first preachers and their 
preaching. Mr. Drawbridge built the chapel at Hart- 
lip solely at his own expense. The foundation-stone 
was laid on October 20th, 1820. © James Thorne 
preached. The work was put off until the spring 
as the season was wet. 
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Meanwhile the Sheerness friends pushed on with 
their scheme. Subscriptions came in. In some cases 
rings, earrings and brooches were given. On February 
23rd James Thorne, after laying the foundation stone, 
preached from Haggai ii. 4, to some hundreds of 
people. The chapel was opened, the first to be com- 
pleted, on May 27th. William O’Bryan was present 
and spoke three times. There were crowded congre- 
gations then,- and again on Sunday, when James 
Thorne preached, and there were many converts. 

On June 17th, 1821, Hartlip chapel was opened. A 
full congregation and many without. William O’Bryan 
preached. The Drawbridge family were present. 


Hartlip Chapel. 


Although others subscribed to the building fund, Mr. 
Drawbridge insisted on paying them back and met 
the whole expense himself. On July 11th the corner 
stone of the chapel at Park Place, New Brompton (now 
the Masonic Temple) was laid, being the third in 
Kent. It was opened on Saturday, December 22nd, 
1821. Three chapels in one year in a mission started 
the previous February ! 


London. 


Although the London beginning is another’ story, 
it is so intimately connected with the Kent missiom 
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that to omit mention of it were to leave out some- 
thing essential to the picture. In North London there 
were at that time (1821) some people who represented 
a little known Methodist secession, known as ‘Tent 
Methodists.” The secession took place at Bristol. 
Through a Miss Ann Radford, who heard the 
“ Bryanite ” preachers at Chatham, these people heard 
of and invited Ann Cory to visit them. A Mr. Gunn 
is the name of the leader mentioned. It was Catherine 
Reed, who actually went and preached at two or three 
places with great power. Then she returned to Kent. 
This was in April. In October James Thorne tarried 
a day in passing through London, and preached for 
the same people. Then Catherine Reed paid a second 
visit. And again there were stirring scenes; all this 
was in connection with the peopla-to whom Mr. Gunn 
belonged. No attempt Was made to found a society. 

It was in the autumn of 1822 that the removal of 
some members from Sheerness to London gave: the 
opportunity for ‘a beginning there. The story of the 
work in London with the narrative of Henry Freeman’s 
imprisonment is of much interest, but does not fall 
properly within the scope of this brochure. We may 
just add that the work spread just as rapidly and with 
astonishing success. _ Thé London Circuit plan, 
October to January, 1824-5, had four itinerant 
preachers, fifteen locals, with thirteen on trial, and 
there were eighteen preaching places, including Croy- 
don, Woolwich, and Greenwich. Here again James 
Thorne and his devoted wife were the chief pioneers. 
It is of great interest to note that the very site on 
which Exeter Hall so long stood in the Strand, now 
the Strand Palace Hotel, was once occupied by a Bible 
Christian chapel. There the first District meeting, 
for the London District, which included the Kent area, 
was held in July, 1825, five years and a half. after 
James Thorne and William Lyle’s winter - journey. 
There were 911 persons in church fellowship in the 
district. 


The After Years. 


This is a story, all too brief, of beginnings only. 
But the after years are rich in interest and provide 
material for expansion of this brochure to the. propor- 
tions of a volume. We would like to tell of men of 
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great influence who entered the ministry from the 
Kent churches, such as Frederick William Bourne, in 
many ways the successor of James Thorne, and John 
Gammon, such as Dr. Savin and C. N. Myine, the 
missionaries from Faversham. We would like to 
name the succession of ministers who served the cir- 
cuits, among whom shine some of the noblest names in 
the story of the Bible Christians, such as-James Way, to 
name one only. The after years have known gracious 
revivals. There was that under James Way, in 1841, 
in the Tenterden Mission, the circuit in which 
Frederick William Bourne was born at Woodchurch. 
There was a great revival, with some remarkable 
scenes and cases in that same mission in 1866-70, when 
William Hawken. was minister. And Chatham Circuit 
had an enriching: period when Richard Squire worked 
in a revival there in 1879. Many a story can be 
garnered from all kinds of sources. Many a saintly 
life has begun its service for God and man in these 
circuits. Perhaps as remarkable as anything is the 
Jong heroic struggle of little causes against fearful odds. 
Think of the preaching for twelve years in the house 
of William and Sarah Moon at Westfield. Think of 
the members at Sheerness in 1880 paying on an average 
twenty-four shillings per year for the support of the 
ministry. So Henry Down wrote. 

The sad part of the story is the closing of so many 
chapels and the giving up of so many preaching places. 
In 1870, and on for some years, in the days of William 
Hawken and Samuel Pollard, senior, there was a 
Sevenoaks Circuit, with eight or nine places. Now 
there are two. Other examples might be given. To- 
day we number thirty-eight places, including those of 
ex-Free Methodist origin. In 1870 the Bible Christian 
places numbered forty-four. 

Again, we may ask, When will James Thorne’s 
dream be fulfilled? Indeed, we must ask, Shall the 
remaining monuments of that splendid pioneer evan- 
gelism perish, or shall the centenary of its inception 
‘be marked by such daring courage, faith, self-sacrifice 
and toil as shall enable the people of the twenty-first 
century to rejoice in the lives, witness and works of 
the men and women of to-day ? 
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ADDENDUM. 


The Former United Methodist Free 
Churches in Kent. ; 


THESE date from the Wesleyan Reform Movement’ 


of the mid-nineteenth century. The church now at 
Arden. Street, Gillingham, was known in 1854 as “The 
Wesleyan Reform Methodist Society, New Brompton.” 
There was then a circuit which must have included the 
society afterwards worshipping at Star Hill, Rochester. 
The New Brompton, now Gillingham, society had a 
preaching-room in lower Britton Street. (now Arden 
Street). On a piece of land in Cross Street, purchased 


» in 1855, a chapel was opened in 1858. The building 


was well filled and later a gallery and. ministers’ vestry 

were added. The church now used in Arden Street 

dates from 1885-6, the school buildings from 1895. 
The Star Hill Society began in Chatham. The 


, present building was originally erected for the Freshy 


terians in 1856. 

Lower Rahal church igo dates from the fifties, 
and one of the members of that period survives in the 
person of Mr. Thomas Rains, now of the Ivy. Street 
church. 


Ivy Street is a branch from Lower Rainham and’ 


began in a room opposite.the present chapel in 1865. 


The chapel was opened in 1867. 


These churches entered with the whole of their 


denomination into the union pf 1907. They are joining” 
most heartily in the celebration of the centenary and 


taking a leading Bart in the Debt Reduction Effort. 
F. F. 


